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Library Directory 

Central Library ^ Schenley Park 
Branch Libraries 

Lawrenceville Branch, 279 Fisk Street 

West End Branch, Wabash and Neptune Streets 

Wylie Avenue Branch, Wylie Avenue at the head of Green Street 

Mount Washington Branch, 324 Grandview Avenue 

Hazelwood Branch, Monongahela Street near Hazelwood Avenue 

Library Hours 

Central Library — Reading rooms open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. every 
day, Sundays and holidays excepted. The Reference, Reading, and Chil- 
dren's rooms open on Sunday also from 2 to 6 p. m. Loan department 
open from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. every day, Sundays and holidays excepted. 

Branch Libraries — Reading rooms open from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. every 
week day, holidays excepted ; on Sunday from 2 to 6 p. m. Loan depart- 
ments open from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. every day, Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted. 

The schedule of hours for holidays is as follows: 

New Year's Day — Reading rooms open from 2 to 6 p. m. Loan depart- 
ment closed. 

Washington's Birthday — Reading rooms open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Loan department open from 2 to 6 p. m. 

Good Friday — All departments open as usual. 

Decoration Day — Reading rooms open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. Loan de- 
partment open from 2 to 6 p. m. 

July Fourth — All departments closed. 

Thanksgiving Day — Reading rooms open from 2 to 6 p. m. Loan depart- 
ment closed. 

Christmas — All departments closed from 6 p. m. December 24 to 9 a. m. 
December 26. 
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A Word of Explanation 

For some time we have felt the need of a handbook of the 
Library, but have deferred its compilation until the extension 
to the Central Library building should be completed. As the 
demand for such a book continues, and the extension cannot 
be finished in less than two or three years, we have decided to 
tide over the period of waiting with a pamphlet substitute, 
containing in brief the facts about the Library of special in- 
terest to visitors. We trust that this little work, compiled 
hastily in time for the Pittsburgh meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and illustrated 
with such cuts as we had on hand, may be judged leniently as 
a promise rather than a performance. 

June 23, 1902. 






LAWRENCEVILLE BRANCH— DETAIL OF ENTRANCE 



History of the Carnegie Library Building 

By the Pfcsident of tbe Board of Trustoes 

On November 25, 1881, Mr Andrew Carnegie, in a com- 
munication to Hon. Robert W. Lyon, then mayor of Pitts- 
burgh, offered to donate $250,000 for a free library, provided 
the city would agree to appropriate the sum of $15,000 annu- 
ally for its maintenance. No action looking to the acceptance 
of the offer was taken at that time owing to the fact that the 
city under the then existing law had no power to raise by 
taxation money for the maintenance of such an institution. 

In 1886, however, after it had been ascertained that the 
proper legislative action could be procured, an ordinance was 
passed incorporating Mr Carnegie's letter of 1881, accepting 
his proposition, and empowering the Mayor and the Presi- 
dents of Select and Common Councils to serve ex-officio on a 
board of trustees to be named by the donor. In 1887 the en- 
abling act was passed by the legislature, and Mr Carnegie 
was notified that the city was able to perform its part of the 
contract. This notification brought another letter from Mr 
Carnegie under date of February 6, 1890, in which he stated 
that as Pittsburgh had greatly increased in size and impor- 
tance during the past few years, he was convinced that more 
extensive buildings were needed, combining reference and 
circulating libraries, accommodations for the exhibition of 
works of art, and assembly rooms for the various learned so- 
cieties; and suggesting the erection of branch library build- 
ings. To provide these structures he offered to expend not 
less than $1,000,000, and proposed placing their erection and 
control in the hands of a board of trustees of eighteen mem- 
bers, nine to be named by himself and the other nine to com- 
prise the Mayor, the Presidents of Select and Common Coun- 
cils, the President of the Central Board of Education and five 
members of city councils. The conditions attached to the of- 
fer were that the city should bind itself to place in the hands 
of the Board of Trustees $40,000 annually for the main- 
tenance of the library system, and that the trustees appointed 



by Mr Carnegie should have power to fill all vacancies oc- 
curring in their own number. 

On May 31, 1890, the ordinance accepting this second 
proposition was passed. At the first meeting of the Board of 
Trustees James B. Scott was made president, H. C. Frick, 
treasurer, and W. N. Frew, secretary. The principal com- 
mittee appointed was the Building Committee, of which 
James B. Scott was made chairman. The serious work of 
the enterprise was begun at once and a public invitation was 
extended to all architects to enter a competition to be held in 
this city, general instructions being given as to size and re- 
quirements of the building. In the competition which fol- 
lowed ninety-seven architects from all parts of the United 
States were represented by one hundred and two sets of 
plans, which were placed on exhibition in a room secured for 
the purpose. A special committee of the Board was ap- 
pointed to examine the plans, and, after several weeks study, 
a recommendation was made that the plan of Longfellow, 
Alden & Harlow be adopted. 

The Board approved the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, and the following months were spent in elaborating 
and maturing the plans. When it was decided to use stone 
instead of Florentine brick, as originally contemplated, and as 
$300,000 had been set apart for the branch libraries, Mr Car- 
negie generously added $100,000 to the $700,000 already 
appropriated by the Board for the main structure. In 1891 
the city showed its appreciation of the philanthropic act of 
Mr Carnegie by passing an ordinance authorizing the Board 
of Trustees to erect the main structure on part of the nineteen 
acres of park land then recently acquired from Mrs Schenley. 
The foundation of this building was laid in the fall of 1892, 
and in May 1893 the contract for the superstructure was 
awarded to Henry Shenk. Work was begun in July 1893, 
and continued without interruption until November 1895. 
The building was dedicated to public use on Tuesday, No- 
vember 5, in that year. In February 1894, James B. Scott 
died, and his place as president of the Board and chairman of 
the Building Committee was filled by W. N. Frew. 

In 1894 a committee of the Board of Trustees on branch 
libraries was appointed, having Mr H. P. Ford as chairman, 
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with instructions to recommend the number and location of 
sites for the branch library buildings. After much conscien- 
tious labor seven locations were selected, three on the South 
Side, one in Hazelwood, one in Lawrenceville, one in the 
East End, and one in the old city. 

Within two years after the erection of the building, it be- 
came evident that it was outgrown. The need for additional 
space was so apparent that Mr Carnegie, during one of his 
visits to Pittsburgh, suggested that plans for an enlargement 
of the building should be prepared. This was done, the ex- 
tension being based largely on suggestions made by the 
heads of the various departments. The new work was esti- 
mated to cost $1,750,000, and in April 1899 Mr Carnegie ap- 
proved the plans and placed this sum to the credit of the 
Board of Trustees, requesting, at the same time, that the 
work be undertaken without delay. Nothing further could 
be done, however, because the City of Pittsburgh had not se- 
cured the ground needed for the extension, and during the 
year that followed, the heads of departments discovered that 
even more space would be required than had been originally 
specified by them. After further conferences with Mr Car- 
negie, an enlargement of the extension plans was authorized, 
and when this had been done, the estimated cost had in- 
creased to $3,600,000. In April 1901 the remodeled plans 
were approved by him, and the Board was requested to pro- 
ceed with the work on the new basis. The City of Pittsburgh 
has been making vigorous efforts to secure the ground, and it 
was hoped that the litigation always incident to such under- 
takings could be brought to a close this spring (1902). The 
desires of those interested have, however, not been realized, 
and the appeals of the property owners whose ground has 
been condemned by the city cannot be heard by the Supreme 
Court before its October term. 

The plan adopted for the extension provides that all of the 
present building, with the exception of the Music Hall, shall 
be used by the Library, the balance of the structure to accom- 
modate the Department of Fine Arts and the Museum. 

The completed building will measure 404 feet on Forbes 

:'', TJ/Stiect, and nearly 600 feet along its east front. It will cover 

• » • • • * 

an area of approximately three and one-half acres. 
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General Facts about tiie Library 

Scope and Maintenance 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh is a free public refer- 
ence and circulating library, maintained by municipal taxa- 
tion. It aims to place freely at the service of the general 
reader and the scholar a carefully selected, well rounded, con- 
stantly growing collection of books. It aims also to make it 
impossible for any child in Pittsburgh to reach manhood or 
womanhood without having had an opportunity to become 
acquainted with good and ennobling literature. Towards this 
still unattained ideal the Library has been working for six and 
a half years. Its collection has increased from 16,000 to about 
144,000 volumes, 21,187 having been added during 1901; it 
has established five branch libraries and has several more in 
contemplation; it circulates books through forty-five schools; 
it has organized throughout the poorer districts children's 
reading clubs, which it directs and furnishes with books, and 
it operates miniature libraries in connection with the summer 
playgrounds. During 1901 the total circulation was 488,126. 

The rapid growth of the Library has been made possible, 
first, by the never-failing munificence of Mr Carnegie, and 
second, by the corresponding generosity of the City of Pitts- 
burgh, which appropriated for its maintenance during the fis- 
cal year beginning February i, 1902, the sum of $131,000. 

Relation of the Library to Gim^e Institute 

Before proceeding to a description of the Central Library 
and its branches, it may be well to throw some light on the 
relation of the Carnegie Institute to the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, concerning which there has been frequent mis- 
understanding. 

1. The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and the Carnegie 

Institute, though closely affiliated and occupying 
the same building, are two separate organizations. 

2. The Institute, consisting of the Department of Fine 

Arts and the Museum, has an endowment from Mr 
Carnegie of $2,000,000; the Library is maintained 
by the City of Pittsburgh. 

II 
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3- The Library is governed by a board of trustees of 
eighteen members; these eighteen Library trustees 
are ex-officio members of the Institute Board of 
thirty-six. 

4. The President, Vice-president and Treasurer of the 
Library Board at present happen to hold the same 
offices on the Institute Board, while each board has 
a different secretary. 

We trust that one fact stands out clearly from all these 
statements, viz,, that the Library and the Institute are sepa- 
rate, though closely related, organizations. 

The Central Library 

The Central Library building, in which are also housed 
the Carnegie Museum, Art Galleries and Music Hall, is in the 
geographical center of the city, between the center of popula- 
tion and the business section, which occupies the point of land 
at the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers. 
It stands at the entrance to Schenley Park, near the junction 
of Forbes Street and Bellefield Avenue. Longfellow, Alden 
& Harlow, of Boston and Pittsburgh, (now Alden & Harlow, 
of Pittsburgh) \vere the architects, and Mr Elmer E. Gamsey, 
who had charge of the general decoration of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library and the Library of Congress, was the decorator. 

A glance at the floor plans will show the general arrange- 
ment of the building. The Library proper occupies the cen- 
tral portion, flanked on either side by the science wing and 
the art wing, from which latter projects the semicircular 
Music Hall. As originally designed, the long front of the 
building, with its main entrance straight into the heart of the 
Library, was to face Forbes Street. As finally erected, how- 
ever, the axis of the building is parallel to Bellefield Avenue, 
the Music Hall entrance being on Forbes Street. The main 
entrance is on a park road and at some little distance from the 
street. As a consequence, visitors generally enter the build- 
ing by the art wing doors, thus missing the first impression of 
dignified beauty conveyed by the main entrance hall. 



The building, 392 feet long by 148 feet wide, is of light 
g^ay sandstone with red tiled roof, the style being a modifica- 
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tioti of the Italisln Renaissance. The exterior is simple, with 
little ornament. Two slender towers, 162 feet high, serve to 
reconcile the joining of the semicircular walls of the massive 
Music Hall with the symmetrical mass of the rest of the build- 
ing. The naities of distinguished musicians, artists, authors 
and scientists are inscribed on a frieze that encircles the build- 
ing just below the roof. Engraved in the stone above the 
main entrance, which is marked by a broad flight of steps and 
a triple arched porch, is the inscription, ^^Carnegie Library," 
and below it, "Free to the People." 

The frontispiece gives an excellent view of the fagade, 
with the Music Hall on the extreme left and the science wing 
on the right. 

Entrance Hall 

Through the main door one enters a vaulted hall, 56 
feet wide, the walls of which are panelled with Tennessee 
marble and the floor laid in mosaic. The vaulted ceiling is 
decorated with flowing arabesques of white on a blue ground 
and scrolls inscribed with the names of great writers. At 
either side of the hall is a lunette, on which is painted the 
caduceus designed by Hans Holbein and used as a mark by 
Froben, the printer of Basle, surrounded by an acanthus orna- 
ment of green on a gold ground. Printers' marks appear 
again and again in the decoration of this part of the building. 

On the marble panels of the right wall is the following in- 
scription, "This building, dedicated to literature, science and 
art, was erected by Andrew Carnegie and given by him to the 
people of Pittsburgh; completed in 1895." On the oppo- 
site wall appear the names of the members of the Board of 
Trustees at the time of the completion of the building, and 
the names of the architects. 

The most impressive feature of the hall is the very hand- 
some marble staircase that leads directly into the Reference 
room on the second floor. On either side of this staircase are 
doors into the Loan department, where books are issued for 
home use. Beside these doors are large marble reproductions 
of the Diana of Versailles and of Vesta. 

The Loan department conne.cts on either side with the 
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News and Children's rooms, the three together occupying the 
entire length of this section of the building. (See plan.) 

Loan Department 

The walls of this room are buff, the pilasters, cornices and 
beams ivory in color, with some gold on the capitals and 
moulding. The ceiling panels are blue with a border of 
orange and white, based on an old Italian typographical pat- 
tern. Above the Palladian arches and columns which sepa- 
rate the Loan department from the News and Children's 
rooms, are painted the imprints of four great American pub- 
lishers. The Century Co., Harper & Brothers, Houghton Mif- 
flin and Company, and Charles Scribner's Sons. Old Vene- 
tian printers' marks are embodied in the decoration over the 
doorways. The floor is terrazzo, a sort of rough mosaic, and 
the fittings are of oak. 

Against the entrance wall stand two large cases of drawers 
containing a complete card catalogue of the whole collection 
of books, the cards for which are printed by the Printing de- 
partment of the Library. This is a "dictionary" catalogue, a 
brief explanation of its arrangement being placed above the 
cases. A special feature of the catalogue cards are the descrip- 
tive notes which many of them bear in addition to the author, 
title and call number of the book. These notes are designed 
to g^ve the reader a better idea of the character and scope of 
the book than he would obtain from the bare title. The cata- 
logue cases also contain various special card catalogues and 
lists. 

Nearby is the Information desk, where one may apply for 
aid in using the catalogue, selecting books, etc., and across 
the room is the long oak delivery desk, behind which is the 
entrance into the book wing. (See plan.) 

At the delivery desk books are issued for home use, and 
applications for borrowers' cards are made. Here also may 
be obtained copies of the weekly lists of additions, the Month- 
ly Bulletin and other publications of the Library. 

Every resident of Pittsburgh is entitled to a borrower's 
card on which he may draw books. The same privilege is 
accorded non-residents and temporary residents on payment 
of a small sum. Two books may be taken on a card, provided 
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one only is fiction, and these books may be kept two weeks. 
,. New books are displayed in a glass case at the end of the 
desk. The rest of the books belonging to this department are 
kept in the book wing, volumes asked for by borrowers being 
brought to them by the desk assistants. 

The book wing consists of six floors of parallel book 
stacks set close together, the floors being connected by iron 
staircases. The lowest floor is devoted to the circulating col- 
lection for adults, which in June 1902 numbered about 34,cxx) 
volumes, while the reference books are shelved in the five up- 
per stories. The stacks are so crowded that it has been neces- 
sary to place the important collection of British patents tem- 
porarily in the basement, and to store many of the "dead" 
books in the attic. 

Owing to the arrangement of delivery room and stacks, it 
has seemed impracticable to give readers free access to the 
books on the shelves, as is done at all the branch libraries. In 
the remodeled building, however, the Library expects to 
throw its entire loan collection open to the public. At 
present, persons pursuing special lines of study may obtain 
cards of admission to the book stacks by application to the 
Librarian. 

News Room 

The decoration of this room is similar to that of the Loan 
department, the most noticeable feature being a monumental 
fireplace and chimneypiece of red Verona marble, extending 
from floor to ceiling. Until July 1901 all current periodicals 
were in this room, the newspapers being kept in a special 
Newspaper room in the basement. At that date, however, it 
became necessary to utilize the Newspaper room for other 
purposes. All the current periodicals, therefore, except 
about thirty of the most popular ones, were removed to the 
Reference room, and the newspapers were transferred to this 
room. This arrangement is not satisfactory and was made 
simply as a temporary expedient until the building should be 
enlarged. 

The room contains tables and chairs for readers, an atten- 
dant's desk, a rack for the thirty periodicals left in the room, 
and newspaper racks on which are displayed about sixty 
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newspapers. Among these are all the Pittsburgh papers and 
representative journals from all over the country, as well as 
several from Europe, including the London Times, the Paris 
Figaro and the Berliner Tagcblatt, All these papers and peri- 
odicals may be used freely by any visitor. 

Children's Department 

In the planning of the Central Library building no pro- 
vision was made for a children's room. The Trustees, how- 
ever, early saw the need for such a department, and on Febru- 
ary I, 1896, one of the rooms formerly used for periodicals 
was transformed into a children's reading room. The room 
was not suitable for the purpose and could not be made so, 
but it was the only available place. When the building is en- 
larged, this department will have new and convenient quar- 
ters, and the Children's room at the Central Library can then 
stand comparison with the attractive children's rooms at the 
five branch libraries. 

For some time most of the juvenile books were shelved in 
the book wing, the Children's room being simply a reading 
room provided with magazines and a small, but carefully 
chosen, collection of books for use in the room only. Now, 
however, all the juvenile books are shelved round the walls of 
this room, where the children may browse on them at will, 
the children's librarian being always ready to lend a helping 
hand. Books taken out for home use are charged at the desk 
of the children's librarian. The room is provided with seats 
for about thirty-five children and is made as attractive as pos- 
sible with growing plants and picture bulletins. 

Every Friday afternoon at four o'clock during the winter 
and early spring, all the children are invited to go to the lec- 
ture room and listen to stories told by the children's librarian. 
During the past two years stories from the Greek and Norse 
mythologies and the Nibelungenlied have been told to the 
older children, while the little tots have listened to old nur- 
sery favorites. 

The work of the Children's department is not confined to 
the six children's rooms of the Central and branch libraries. 
It has a collection of over 11,000 volumes, which are cir- 
culated only through the city schools. This is not a collec- 
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tion of text-books, but a selection of the best books for gen- 
eral reading. At the beginning of the school year from 200 
to 500 volumes are sent to each school, the books having 
been selected by the teachers, aided by the library assistant in 
charge of this work. These books may be kept by the 
schools for a school year, being issued by them to pupils for 
either school or home use. 

The Children's department also operates a system of 
home libraries, which are small travelling libraries for chil- 
dren not reached by the Central Library or its branches. 
When in a crowded tenement district, or elsewhere, a bright 
child is found who is willing to act as librarian, the Children's 
department sends to her home a small case of books. She is 
then asked to invite nine of her friends to join her in forming 
a home library group. A meeting of the group is held once 
a week, at which games are played, stories told and books 
given out. The Supervisor of home libraries is assisted in 
this work by a number of young men and women who act as 
volunteer visitors. During 1901 the Library directed and 
supplied with books thirty home library groups and eleven 
reading clubs of boys and girls. For the same year the total 
circulation of children's books was 198,546. 

A recent outgrowth of the work of this department is the 
Training School for Children's Librarians, which is just clos- 
ing its second year. There being no other available place, the 
class work has been carried on in one of the lecture rooms in 
the science wing. 

Order and Catalosfue Departments 

These two rooms are on the first floor (see plan), but are 
not open to the general public. The Order department has 
charge of all business connected with the purchase and re- 
ceipt of books and supplies, while the Catalogue department 
prepares the books for the shelves, and keeps up to date all 
catalogues at the Central Library and branches. In addition 
to special card lists, there are at the Central Library three 
printed card catalogues of all the books in the Library — one 
in the Reference room, one in the Loan department and one 
in the Catalogue room. Each branch has a card catalogue of 
its own collection. A complete classed catalogue, in book 
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form, of all the books in the Library is soon to be issued, and 
the Catalogue department is busily engaged in its preparation. 
Although the work of these two departments goes on be- 
hind the scenes and is of too technical a character to be 
described in any brief account of the Library, it is none the 
less important, for on its skilful performance largely depends 
the efficiency of the Library. 

Reference Room 

The wide marble staircase in the entrance hall leads 
directly into the middle of the large Reference room. From 
the beginning the policy of the Trustees has been to make 
the Central Library mainly a reference library. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the Reference department should occupy the 
largest and handsomest of the library rooms. This is 91 feet 
long by 44 feet wide and has a vaulted ceiling pierced to ad- 
mit light from the skylight above. On one side, three doors 
open into a long corridor which connects the art and science 
wings, while on the other side is the reference desk, behind 
which is an opening into the stacks. The color scheme of the 
room is particularly restful and charming, — pilasters, arches 
and vault-ribs ivory-colored with touches of gold, wall panels 
of greenish tone, and furniture of mahogany. Printers' marks 
are embodied in the decoration, even the fleur de lis pattern 
that practically covers the wall panels being an adaptation of 
the mark of an old Italian printer. Above the central 
entrance are painted the seals of the State of Pennsylvania 
and the City of Pittsburgh, while over the reference desk 
appear the arms of Pitt and Du Quesne. The floor is ter- 
razzo, as in the Loan department. 

The floor space is occupied by tables with seats for sev- 
enty persons, the catalogue case, several revolving bookcases, 
a large globe on a mahogany standard, and, for the time 
being, five racks holding about 350 periodicals. On the wall 
near the central door is a large map roller to which are 
attached about thirty maps. Next this is a bulletin board on 
which the reference librarian usually posts references to in- 
teresting articles in the current magazines. A case at the 
other side of the door contains large, mounted, architectural 
photographs, which may be borrowed for the use of study 
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clubs and classes. Just beyond this is a bronze bust of J. D. 
Bernd, to whose generosity the Library owes the Bemd col- 
lection of books on architecture and decoration. 

Around the walls are shelved between 3,000 and 3,500 
volumes, including a selection of representative works in the 
various departments of learning, as well as dictionaries, ency- 
clopaedias, bibliographies, etc. These represent but a small 
part of the resources of the reference library, which contained 
in June 1902 somewhat over 47,000 volumes, most of which 
are shelved in the book wing. All books in the Reference 
room may be used freely by visitors. Other books may be 
obtained by applying at the reference desk. 

The work of research is greatly facilitated by various in- 
dexes supplied by the Reference department. Among these 
are general indexes to magazine articles, past and present,, 
special card indexes to articles in scientific and technological 
periodicals and to book reviews, and a card index to 15,000 
poems contained in seventy volumes of selections. 

Special Collections 

The Library has but few rare old books, since no special 
fund has been given for the purchase of such books, and since 
the buying of costly works simply for their rarity does not 
seem a proper expenditure of the public funds. The Library- 
has, however, specialized along three lines — architecture and 
decoration, technical science and local history. 

By the will of the late J. D. Bernd, who died in 1892, the 
Library received a bequest of somewhat over $17,000. By- 
skilful financiering this fund has been increased to $20,000, 
the annual income from which is applied to the purchase of 
books on architecture and decoration. On June i, 1902, this 
collection, which is for reference use only, numbered 974 vol- 
umes, many of which are important and costly works. At 
present, there being no room for them elsewhere, these 
volumes are shelved in the stacks, but in the enlarged build- 
ing a special room will be provided, with every convenience 
for the student. 

Aided by Mr Carnegie, who has given for the purpose 
$20,000, in two installments of $10,000 each, the Library is 
gradually building up an important reference collection of 
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books on chemistry, engineering, iron and steel making, and 
other industries of this region. Mr Carnegie's gift has been 
applied to the purchase of complete sets of scientific journals 
and proceedings of scientific societies, which the Library 
could not afford to buy but which are invaluable to the stu- 
dent. In April 1900 an experienced chemist was placed in 
charge of these books, with a desk in the Reference room. 
The efficiency of the collection was thereby greatly increased. 
The Library has no special funds for the purchase of 
books on local history. It has, however, always made an 
effort to secure works treating of American history, and in 
particular books on western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
The collection is already important and, considering the 
youth of the Library, somewhat remarkable. 

Librarian's Offices 

Directly opposite the Reference room, across a charm- 
ingly decorated, vaulted corridor, are the Librarian's offices. 
These include an outer office, occupied by the librarian's 
secretary and the stenographer, and the Librarian's private 
office. These rooms were originally intended for special col- 
lections, tall mahogany cases having been built into the walls. 
For several years the outer office was used by the Order 
department, the Librarian's office being downstairs. An 
exchange of rooms was effected in the summer of 1901, and 
the Order department now occupies the Librarian's old office 
on the first floor. 

The Librarian administers, for the Board of Trustees, the 
whole library system, having associated with him in the work 
a staff of eighty persons. Among his varied duties are the 
selection of books, the appointment of assistants and the 
general supervision of all departments of the work. 

Printingf Department 

The Library printing plant is located in the basement. It 
is fitted up with a linotype machine, large and small presses, 
and the necessary cutting, folding and stitching machines. 
Here are printed all the catalogue cards, letter heads and 
forms used by the Library, as well as the Monthly Bulletin, 
annual reports, catalogues, handbooks, etc. During its first 
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four years the Library printed only its catalogue cards, but 
since the winter of 1900 it has done practically all its own 
printing and has found this both satisfactory and economical. 

Bindery 

The bindery located in the basement is not a department 
of the Library, though operated in connection with it. The 
binder does the library work at a contract price, while the 
Library furnishes room, heat and light. During the year 
I90i> 5>266 volumes were bound and 6,551 rebound. 

The rest of the basement is occupied by Museum labora- 
tories, work rooms, engine rooms, etc. 

Musetim 

Though the Museum, Department of Fine Arts and Music 
Hall do not come within the scope of this little pamphlet on 
the Library, no account of the Central Library building 
would be complete without a few words concerning them. 

The Museum occupies the greater part of the science 
wing, with laboratories in the basement. In general, the 
third, or upper, floor is devoted to mineralogy, history, 
archaeology and ethnology, the second floor to birds, mam- 
mals, fossils and other natural history specimens, and two 
small rooms on the first floor to botany and insects. The 
most valuable material exhibited has been obtained by col- 
lecting parties sent out by the Museum. The casual, unscien- 
tific visitor is usually most interested in the gigantic fossils, 
the striking bird groups, and the life-size models of Indians 
displayed on the third floor. 

Much interest is attached to the yearly prize essay con- 
test of public school pupils, prizes being offered by the Mu- 
seum for the best essays on subjects connected with its collec- 
tions. 

Closely affiliated with the Museum is the Andrew Carne- 
gie Naturalists' Club of boys and girls. Regular meetings of 
the club are held in the lecture rooms in the science wing, at 
which lectures are given, many of them by members of the 
Museum staff. 

The lecture rooms are also used by the Academy of Sci- 
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ence and Art, by the University Extension Society, etc. and 
for occasional lectures and entertainments. 

Department of Fine Arts 

The three art galleries of the Department of Fine Arts of 
Carnegie Institute occupy the second floor of the art wing. 
They are lighted by huge skylights of light steel construction 
and a system of distributed electric lights, and have a total 
wall space for exhibition of 8,300 square feet. 

Since its inception in 1896 the Department has acquired 
a collection of forty-six paintings, nineteen plaster reproduc- 
tions of Graeco-Roman sculptures and 170 reproductions of 
the bronzes found at Pompeii and Herculaneum. The pic- 
tures hang in the central gallery, the east and west galleries 
being occupied by the plaster casts and bronzes. The major- 
ity of the paintings in the permanent collection have been ac- 
quired by purchase from the Annual International Exhibition 
of Paintings, held during November and December. Gold, 
silver and bronze medals, carrying with them prizes of $1,500, 
$1,000 and $500, are offered at these exhibitions. 

In the permanent collection of paintings are works by 
Inness, Whistler, Homer, Abbey, Alexander, Shannon, Try- 
on, Hassam, Volk, Vedder, Bastien-Lepage, Pissarro, Sisley, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Boudin, Simon, Lavery, Walton, Roche, 
Melchers, Brangwyn, Puvis de Chavannes, Bazzani and Stuck. 

Music Hall 

The principal entrance to the Music Hall is marked by a 
high arched porte cochere and a porch in two stories sur- 
mounted by domes. The interior decoration is delightful. 
On entering the foyer one receives an agreeable impression 
of Siena marble walls, blue and gold vaulting, mosaic floor 
and white marble staircases. The color scheme of the audi- 
torium is confined to ivory, gold and deep rose tones, the 
walls being rose red with a decoration of golden fleur-de-lis. 
A magnificent proscenium arch serves as a frame for the large 
organ back of the stage. The seating capacity of the Hall is 
2,000. 

During the winter and early spring the Director of Music 
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gives organ recitals here every Saturday evening and Sunday 
afternoon. On Friday evenings and Saturday afternoons 
symphony concerts are given by the Pittsburgh Orchestra. 
The Music Hall is also frequently used by local musical socie- 
ties, etc. 

Branch Libraries 

Of the seven branch libraries originally contemplated, 
five have already been built and are in active operation, and 
plans are being drawn for the sixth, which is to be in East 
Libertv, at the corner of Larimer Avenue and Station Street. 
The seventh will be erected on the South Side. Seven branch 
libraries, however, will not be enough to meet the needs of 
the growing city of Pittsburgh, and the Library hopes to add 
to this number. 

Named in the order of their erection, the five branch 
libraries now in operation are the Lawrenceville, West End, 
Wylie Avenue, Mount Washington and Hazelwood branches. 
Each branch library has its own collection of from 7,500 
to 13,000 volumes and is in charge of a branch librarian, who 
w-orks under the general direction of the Librarian at the 
Central Library, but is encouraged to take the initiative in 
making plans and developing the usefulness of the branch. 
All books for the branches are ordered from, and received at, 
the Central Library, are there catalogued, and then sent to 
the branches practically ready for the sheh^es. Besides other 
advantages, this leaves the time of the branch library assist- 
ants free for direct service to readers. The formation of read- 
ing and study clubs and of University Extension centers, and 
the management of deposit stations in their districts, are 
features of the work of the branch libraries. 

The five branch library bui'dings show' on'y two types of 
floor p'an, the Wylie Avenue branch being but a variation of 
that at Lawrenceville, while the West End, Mount Washing- 
ton and Hazelwood branches are all built on similar lines. 
The East Liberty branch will be larger than any of the others 
and will probably present a modification of the Lawrenceville 
plan, which is better adapted to large buildings than the West 
End arrangement. These branch buildings have, on the 
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whole, proved so satisfactory and have aroused so much in- 
terest that we venture to describe them in some detail. 

Lawrencevilk Branch 

The Lawrenceville branch opened on May ii, 1898. The 
exterior of the building is rather more decorated than that of 
any other branch, and the windows are lower. To most peo- 
ple the effect of low windows is pleasing, but this hardly com- 
pensates for the consequent loss of shelf capacity in the read- 
ing rooms. As at all the other branches, the woodwork and 
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furniture are of oak, and the floors of marble tile, which has 
several disadvantages but is easy to keep clean, a great advan- 
tage in Pittsburgh. 

In the preparation of the plans of this branch, the problem 
was not only to provide for a book room with a capacity of 
20,000 volumes, a delivery desk, a general reading room, and 
a children's room on one floor, and on a lot 90 feet front by 
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8o feet deep ; it was further required that every part of this 
floor should be visible from the delivery desk, providing com- 
plete supervision of the whole, so that free access to the 
shelves could be given to the public. It should be explained 
that not all of the ground space was available for building, be- 
cause the lot is situated on the side of a hill with the high 
ground in the rear. It was, therefore, necessary to sacrifice 
some floor space in order to secure sufficient light. 

The plans will show how the requirements have been met. 
The general reading room and the children's room are on 
either side of the lobby reached by the main entrance. The 
circular delivery desk is in the midst of things, with the card 
catalogue case built into the rear of it and facing outward. 
Back of it is a semicircular book room, with the center of the 
semicircle coinciding with the center of the delivery desk. 
The ten floor cases are radii of this semicircle; and the parti- 
tions separating the general reading room and children's 
room from the delivery lobby and book room are glass. 
From the delivery desk, therefore, the assistants in charge 
command a view of the entire floor. This is the distinctive 
feature of these plans. Heretofore, where the public has had 
free access to the shelves, it has been necessary to dispense 
with this complete supervision and arrange the bookcases in 
the ordinary way, or secure such supervision by shelving only 
the walls of the room (as at the West End branch), thus sac- 
rificing shelf capacity. In the Lawrenceville branch every 
person on the first floor can be seen from the central desk 
without special effort on the part of the assistants. 

This branch being operated on the free access plan, the 
doors C and D, on either side of the delivery lobby, are closed, 
and the entrance to the stack room is through the registering 
turnstile F, which works in only one direction, and thence to 
the reading rooms through the doors A and B. The exit from 
all parts is through the turnstile E, which also works in only 
one direction. By making it necessary for every one to pass 
out by the delivery desk through this turnstile, the tempta- 
tion to carry a book away without having it charged is re- 
duced to a minimum, especially since no one can feel sure that 
he has escaped observation at any time during his visit. The 
ten floor cases in the book room have a capacity of about 
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25,000 volumes, which may be doubled by superimposing ten 
more cases of the same size and connecting them with bal- 
conies. This, however, will never be necessary. The capac- 
ity of the wall shelving in the children's room is about 4,000 
volumes, and the general reading room has a like capacity, 
very little of which will ever be needed. The total shelf 
capacity of the first floor, therefore, is about 33,000 volumes, 
which may be increased to 58,000 by adding another tier of 
bookcases. 
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The basement contains a study club room (marked "News- 
papers" on the plan), a work room for unpacking, repairing, 
etc., a boiler room, and an auditorium for University Exten- 
sion and other popular educational lectures. This auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 500. A special room for newspapers 
was found unnecessary and expensive to administer, requiring 
a special attendant. The newspapers, therefore, were soon 
moved up to the general reading room, and the basement 
room used for the meetings of study clubs, etc. The build- 
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ing is lighted by electricity from its own plant consisting of a 
direct-connected gas engine and dynamo. 

The general reading room has nine 3x5 tables, with seats 
for fifty or sixty people. In this room are the current periodi- 
cals and newspapers, in racks, and a small collection of refer- 
ence books. 

The children's room also contains nine 3x5 tables gradu- 
ated in height to the various sizes of children. The chairs are 
of correspondingly different heights and sizes. Sixty chil- 
dren may be comfortably seated in this room at one time. 
All the wall space, to a height of about five feet, is occupied 
by shelves, and the juvenile books are kept in, and issued 
from, this room. The children, therefore, have a room to 
themselves, and need not go into any other part of the 
building. 

West End Branch 

The West End branch opened its doors to the public on 
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February i, 1899. It is near the outskirts of the city in a thin- 
ly settled district and, therefore, serves a smaller population 
than any of the other branch libraries. 

The floor plan of this branch sufficiently, indicates the 
arrangement. It was necessary to make this building smaller 
and less expensive than the Lawrenceville branch, so the 
apsidal book room was dispensed with, and the main floor is 
simply a large room without partitions. The central desk is 
similar to that at Lawrenceville, and the delivery lobby is cut 
off from the children's room and the general reading room by 
railings. The walls are shelved around the entire room. The 
books and periodicals for adults are placed in one end, and 
the juvenile books and periodicals in the other. The tables 
and chairs in the children's end of the large room are of vari- 
ous heights, as at the Lawrenceville branch. The long tables 
have not proved as satisfactory as smaller ones, and have not 
been used in any other branch. Back of the delivery desk is 
an alcove, i6x 14 feet, for reference books. By this arrange- 
ment complete supervision from the central desk is secured, 
but at a sacrifice of shelf capacity. 

Wylie Avenue Branch 

The Wylie Avenue branch was opened on June i, 1899. 
It is located in a densely populated district and from the first 
has been the busiest of the branches, including among its 
constituents people of various nationalities and races. 

The plan and fittings are similar to those of the Lawrence- 
ville branch, the book room being somewhat smaller and the 
reading rooms one third larger, to accommodate the greater 
number of readers. Even so, the rooms are frequently over- 
crowded at certain hours of the day. 

Mount Washingfton Branch 

The Mount Washington branch was dedicated on the 

evening of May 31, 1900, and was opened to the public the 

following morning. The building is modeled on the plan of 
the West End branch, except that glass partitions separate 

the general reading room and the children's room from the 
delivery lobby. By this means a greater degree of quiet is in- 
sured in the reading rooms. The general fittings of this 
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branch library are an improvement on those of the first three 
branches. The details of drawers, lockers, periodical racks, 
etc. have been carefully worked out to facilitate the routine 
work and economize space. There is no book room, but an 
alco.ve for reference books, with a capacity of 2,000 volumes, 
extends from the rear of the delivery lobby, while the circu- 
lating collection for adults is shelved around the walls of the 
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general reading room, and the juvenile literature around the 
walls oifthe children's room. 

Thet turnstiles have been improved in several details, the 
entrance turnstile F having a frictional attachment which in- 
sures more accurate registering of the number of visitors. 
The exit turnstile E is fitted with a locking attachment, 
which is released by pressing a pedal located just where the 
charging assistant stands within the delivery desk. The cen- 
ter of each turnstile is just under the edge of the desk so that 
only one arm projects into the passage. When so arranged, 
the turnstile registers more accurately, and all danger of 
injury to those standing between the desk and the projecting 
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arms, is eliminated. These turnstiles have proved so satisfac- 
tory that the ones in the older branches have been made as 
nearly like them as possible. 

The delivery desk is octagonal instead of circular in form 
and is more satisfactory than the older style. It is 14 feet in 
exterior diameter and should be somewhat larger to give suf- 
ficient working and storage space inside. On the inside it is 
fitted at the front with shelves for returned books, at one side 
with drawers for the shelf list, which is kept on cards, and at 
the other side with drawers for borrowers' applications and 
cards. The case of drawers containing the card catalogue is 
built into the rear of the desk and faces outward, so that it is 
readily accessible to borrowers. The assistants within the de- 
livery desk command a complete view of the entire floor. The 
library, therefore, can well be left in the charge of one assist- 
ant during hours when the attendance is small. 

The general reading room is provided with two corticine 
bulletin boards, brown in tone to harmonize with the beauti- 
ful oak woodwork. These are built into the walls above the 
steam radiators. The rack for current periodicals is also built 
into the wall. There are seats for forty-eight persons at eight 
tables of ordinary height (30 inches), and 56 inches long by 
39 inches wide. Near the entrance to the room is an attend- 
ant's desk, specially constructed and of the same general di- 
mensions as the tables. This room has a shelf capacity of 
5,200 volumes, the bookcases, except that under the glass 
partition, being seven shelves high. Above the shelves the 
walls are hung with large framed photographs. 

For the sake of symmetry the shelving in the children's 
room is carried to the same height as in the general reading 
room. The highest shelves would be of course out of the 
children's reach. The two upper shelves of each section, 
therefore, are concealed by a corticine panel framed in oak. 
These panels together form a bulletin frieze extending around 
the room. This makes an excellent background for small 
framed pictures hung within easy reach of the children's eyes; 
or, it may be used for a picture catalogue of the books on the 
shelves underneath. There are also two large corticine bulle- 
tin boards, built into the walls above the low radiators. 
Under the glass partition are low shelves and drawers for 
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mounted pictures. The shelf capacity of this room is 3,800 
volumes. The tables, of the same superficial area as those in 
the general reading room, are of three heights, 28, 26 and 22 
inches, with chairs to correspond, 17, 16 and 14 inches high, 
respectively. The room contains a'so an attendant's desk, 
similar to that in the general reading room. 

What is probably an innovation in children's rooms is a 
small cabinet wash basin, compact in form, which folds 
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against the wall behind closed doors, when not in use. The 
children's librarian thus has an opportunity to encourage 
cleanliness, and in some cases actually to teach boys and girls 
to wash their hands and faces. Besides the moral effect upon 
the children, this is of decided physical advantage to the 
books. Folding wash basins have since been placed in the 
children's rooms of the three older branches. 

The basement contains a boiler room, coal vault, janitor's 
room, store room, work room and a small auditorium, or lec- 
ture room, in which are held the meetings of study clubs, etc. 
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Hazelwood Branch 

The Hazelwood branch was dedicated on the evening of 
August 1 6, 1900, and was open for regular business the fol- 
lowing morning. The 'general plan is similar to that of the 
Mount Washington branch, a comparison of the floor plans 
of the two branches clearly revealing the differences. The 
delivery lobby at Hazelwood is wider, the seating capacity 
one third greater, and there is shelf room for more books. 
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Living quarters for the janitor are provided in a half story 
above the main floor. As at Lawrenceville, the Hazelwood 
branch is provided with a direct-connected gas engine and dy- 
namo, and is lighted throughout by means of its own electric 
plant. 

The fittings of the Mount Washington and Hazelwood 
branches are much alike. Both Hbraries are decorated with 
fine framed photographs and plaster casts, those in the chil- 
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dren's rooms being reproductions of such really good works 
of art as appeal to the childish nature. Among the casts are 
the Winged Victory, Bologna's Flying Mercury, Delia Rob- 
bia's Singing Boys, etc. 

The Hazelwood branch stands on a lot that extends from 
one street to another of a different level. Hence it was possi- 
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ble to have the building front on the upper street and have on 
the lower street a ground level entrance for an auditorium. 
The auditorium, semicircular in form, seats about 500 per- 
sons, and is, as indicated above, on the basement floor with 
reference to the main library floor, but on the ground floor 
with reference to the rear street entrance. The possible fu- 
ture enlargement of the library was considered in planning 
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the size and shape of the auditorium and locating its win- 
dows. With the present arrangement it will not be difficult, 
when further shelf space is required, to construct above the 
auditorium a semicircular book room with radial floor cases, 
as at the Lawrenceville and Wylie Avenue branches. 

At all the branches provision has been made for free ac- 
cess to the shelves, with complete supervision from a central 
desk. There seem to be only two ways of securing this desir- 
able combination : one, by means of wall shelving in an open 
room with no partitions, or with glass partitions separating 
the several departments; the other, by means of a semicircu- 
lar, polygonal, five-sided, or three-sided book room, with 
floor cases on lines radiating from the center of the delivery 
desk. The West End branch (without partitions) and the 
Mount Washington and Hazelwood branches (with glass 
partitions) are illustrations of the first, or simpler, plan. The 
Lawrenceville and Wylie Avenue branches are illustrations of 
the radial floor case plan. Buildings constructed on this plan 
have much greater shelf capacity but cost more. 

Library Staff 

The staff at present consists of a Librarian, elected by the 
Board of Trustees, and eighty assistants (including pages), 
fifty of whom are attached to the Central Library. Twenty- 
one of the eighty-one received formal training in library 
schools before being added to the staff. Eight others had the 
advantage of special training for the particular work in which 
they are engaged. 

All janitors, engineers, cleaners, etc. are in the employ of 
the Superintendent of Buildings, and are not, therefore, 
counted as members of the library staff. 

How Appointinents ate Made 

All applications for positions on the library staff should be 
made in writing to the Librarian. 

Important positions are filled by those who have had 

library training and experience, or other training that would 

• sjseci^fly^ fit them for the position to be filled. For example, 
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